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Special Notice to Subscribers. 

In the confusion caused by the rush of renewals and 
new subscriptions at the beginning of the year, mistakes 
are almost unavoidable. The publishers of THE CriTIc 
would therefore esteem it a favor if readers of this paper, 
whose subscriptions are about to expire, would renew 
promptly. To every subscriber who will send three dollars 
in renewal of his subscription one week before the date of 
expiration printed on his wrapper, they will send, on re- 
quest, one of the Commonsense Binders advertised on 
another page. This offer is good till February 1. 


Authors at Home.* V. 
MARK TWAIN AT “‘ NOOK FARM”’ (HARTFORD) AND ELMIRA, 


THE story of Mark Twain’s life has been told so often 
that it has lost its novelty to many readers, though its ro- 
mance has the quality of permanence. But people to-day 
are more interested in the author than they are in the printer, 
the pilot, the miner, or the reporter, of twenty or thirty 
years ago. The editor of one of the most popular American 
magazines recently alluded to him as ‘ the most widely read 
person: who writes in the English language.’ More than 
half a million copies of his books have been sold in this 
country. England and the English: colonies all over the 
world have taken at least half as many in addition. His 
sketches and shorter articles have been published in every 
language which is printed, and the larger books have been 
translated into German, French, Italian, Norwegian, Dan- 
ish, etc. He is one of the few living persons with a truly 
world-wide reputation. Unless the excellent gentlemen, 
engaged in revising the Scriptures, should claim the author- 
ship of their work,-there is no other living writer whose 
books are now so widely read as Mark Twain's ; and it may 
not be out of the way to add that in more than one pious 
household the ‘ Innocents Abroad ’ is laid beside the family 
Bible and referred to as a hand-book of Holy Land descrip- 
tion and narrative. 

Off the platform and out of his books, Mark Twain is 
Samuel L. Clemens—a man who will be fifty years old at 
his next birthday, November 3o, 1885. He is of a very 
noticeable personal appearance, with his slender figure, his 
finely shaped head, his thick, curling, very gray hair, his 
heavy arched eyebrows, over dark gray eyes, and his sharply, 
but delicately, cut features. Nobody is going to mistake 
him for any one else, and his attempts to conceal his iden- 
tity at various times have been comical failures. In 1871 
Mr. Clemens made his home in Hartford, and in some parts 
of the world Hartford to-day is best known because it is his 
home, He built a large and unique house in Nook Farm, on 
Farmington Avenue, about a mile and a quarter from the old 
centre of the city. It was the fancy of its designer to show 
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what could be done with bricks in building, and what effect 
of variety could be got by changig their color, or the color 
of thé mortar, or the angle at which they were set. The 
result has been that a good many of the Jater houses built in 
Hartford reflect in one way or another the influence of this 
one. In their travels in Europe, Mr. and Mrs. Clemens 
have found various rich antique pieces of household furni- 
ture, including a great wooden mantel and chimney-piece, 
now in their library, taken from an English baronial hall, 
and carved Venetian tables, bedsteads, and other pieces. 
These add their peculiar charm to the interior of the house. 
The situation of the building makes it very bright and cheer- 
ful. On the top floor is Mr. Clemens’s own working-room. 
In one corner is his writing-table, covered usually with 
books, manuscripts, letters, aad other literary litter ; and in 
the middle of the room stands the billiard-table, upon which 
a large part of the work of the place is expended. By strict © 
attention to this business, Mr. Clemens has become an ex- 
pert in the game ; and it is a part of his life in Hartford to 
get a number of friends together every Friday for an evening 
of billiards. He even plans his necessary trips away from 
home so as to be back in time to ubserve this established 
custom. 

Mr. Clemens divides his year into two parts, which are 
not exactly for work and play respectively, but which differ 
very much in the nature of their occupations. From the 
first of June to the middle of September, the whole family, 
consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Clemens and their three little 
girls, are at Elmira, N. Y. They live there with Mr. T. W. 
Crane, whose wife is a sister of Mrs. Clemens. A summer- 
house has been built for Mr. Clemens within the Crane 
grounds, on a high peak, which stands six hundred feet 
above the valley that lies spread out before it. The house 
is built almost entirely of glass, and 1s modelled exactly on 
the plan of a Mississippi steamboat’s pilot-house. Here, 
shut off from all outside communication, Mr. Clemens does 
the hard work of the year, or rather the confining and en- 
grossing work of writing, which demands continuous appli- 
cation, day after day. The lofty work-room is some dis- 
tance from the house. He goes to it every morning about 
half-past eight and. stays there until called to dinner by the 
blowing of a horn about five o’clock. He takes no lunch 
or noon meal of any sort, and works without eating, while 
the rules are imperative not to disturb him during this work- 
ing period. His only recreation is his cigar. He is an in- 
veterate smoker, and smokes constantly while at his work, 
and, indeed, all the time, from half-past eight in the morn- 
ing to half-past ten at night, stopping only when at his 
meals. A cigar lasts him about forty minutes, now that he 
has reduced to an exact science the art of reducing the weed 
to ashes. So he smokes from fifteen to twenty cigars every 
day. Sometime ago he was persuaded to stop the practice, 
and actually went a year and more without tobacco ; but he 
found himself unable to carry along important work which 
he undertook, and it was not until he resumed smoking that 
he could do-it. Since then his faith in bis cigar has not 
wavered. Like other American smokers, Mr. Clemens is 
unceasing in his search for the really satisfactory cigar at a 
really satisfactory price, and, first and last, has gathered a 
good deal of experience in the pursuit. It is related that, 
having entertained a party of gentlemen one winter evening 
in Hartford, he gave to each, just before they left the house, 
one of a new sort of cigar that he was trying to believe was 
the object of his search. He made each guest light it be- 
fore starting. The next morning he found all that he had 
given away lying on the snow beside the pathway across his 
lawn, Each smoker had been polite enough to smoke until 


_ he got out of the house, but every one on gaining his liberty 


had yielded to the instinct of self-preservation and tossed 
the cigar away, forgetting that it would be found there by 
daylight. The testimony of the next morning was over- 
whelming, and the verdict against the new brand was ac- 
cepted. — ' 
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At Elmira, Mr. Clemens works hard. He puts together 
there whatever may have @en in his thoughts and recorded 
in his note-books during the rest of the year. It is his time 
of completing work begun, and of putting into definite shape 
what have been suggestions and possibilities. It is not his 
literary habit, however, to carry one line of work through 
from beginning to end before taking up the next. Instead 
of that, he has always a number of schemes and projects 
going along at the same time, and he follows first one and 
then another, according as his mood inclines him. Nor do 
his productions come before the public always as soon as 
they are completed. He has had one book finished now for 
five years, and another, his collected Library of Humor, has 
been practically ready for a year. But while the life at 
Elmira is in the main seclusive and systematically industri- 
ous, that at Hartford, to which he returns in September, is 
full of variety and entertainment. His time is then less 
restricted, and he gives himself freely to the enjoyment of 
social life. He entertains many friends, and his hospitable 
house, seldom without a guest, is cne of the literary centres 
of the city. Mr. Howells is a frequent visitor, as Bayard 
Taylor used to be. Cable, Aldrich, Henry Irving, and 
many others of wide reputation, have been entertained there. 
The next house to Mr. Clemens’s on the south is Charles 
Dudley Warner’s home, and the next on the east is Mrs. 
Stowe’s, so that the most famous three writers in Hartford 
live within stone’s throw of each other. 

At Hartford Mr. Clemens’s hours of occupation are less 
systematized, but he is no idler there. At some times he 
shuts himself in his working-room and declines to be inter- 
rupted on any account, though there are not wanting some 
among his expert billiard-playing friends to insist that this 
seclusion is merely to practice uninterruptedly while they 
are otherwise engaged. Certainly he is a skilful player. 
He keeps a pair of horses, and rides more or less in his car- 
riage, but does not drive, or ride on horseback. He is, how- 
ever, an adept upon the bicycle. He has made its conquest 
a study, and has taken, and also experienced, great pains 
with the work. On his bicycle he travels a great deal, and 
he is also an indefatigable pedestrian, taking long walks 
across country, frequently in the company of his friend the 
Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, at whose church (Congregation- 
al) he is a pew-holder and regular attendant. For years 
past he has. been an industrious and extensive reader and 
student in the broad field of general culture. He has a 
large library and a real familiarity with it, extending beyond 
our own language into the literatures of Germany and 
France. He seems to have been fully conscious of the obli- 
gations which the successful opening of his literary career 
laid upon him, and to have lived up to its opportunities by 
a conscientious and continuous course of reading and study 
which supplements the large knowledge of human nature 
that the vicissitudes of his early life brought with them. 
His resources are not of the exhaustible sért. He is a 
member of (among other social organizations) the Monday 
Evening Club of Hartford, that was founded sixteen years 
ago by the Rev. Dr. Bushnell, Dr. Henry, and Dr. J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull, and others, with a membership limited to 
twenty. The club meets on alternate Monday evenings 
from October to May in the houses of the members. One 
person reads a paper and the others then discuss it ; and 
Mr. Clemens’s talks there, as well as his daily conversation 
among friends, amply demonstrate the spontaneity and 
naturalness of his irrepressible humor. 

His inventions are not to be overlooked in any attempt to 
outline.his life and its activities. ‘ Mark Twain’s Scrap- 
Book ’ must be pretty well known by this time, for something 
like 100,008 copies of it have been sold yearly for eight years 
or more. As he wanted a scrap-book, and could not find what 
he wanted, he made one himself, which naturally proved to 
be just what other people wanted. Similarly, he invented a 
note book. It is his habit to record at the moment they 
occur to him such scenes and ideas as he wishes to preserve. 
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All note-books that he could buy had the vicious habit of 
opening at the wrong place and distracting attention in that 
way. So, by a simple contrivance, he arranged one that 
always opens at the right place; that is, of course, at the 
page last written upon. Other simple inventions of Mark 
Twain's include: A vest, which enables the wearer to dis- 
pense with suspenders ; a shirt, with collars and cuffs at- 
tached, which requires neither buttons nor studs ; a perpet- 
ual-calendar watch-charm, which gives the day of the week 
and of the month; and a game whereby people may play 


’ historical dates and events upon a board, somewhat after the 


manner of cribbage, being’a game whose office is twofold— 
to furnish the dates and events, and to impress them perma- 
nently upon the memory. 

Mark Twain is now with George W. Cable, making a gen- 
eral tour of the country, each giving readings from his own 
works : and they are having crowded houses and:most cor- 
dial receptions. It is not a new sort of occupation for Mark 
Twain. Back in the early days before his first book ap- 
peared, he delivered lectures in the Pacific States. His 
powers of elocution are remarkable, and he has long been 
considered by his friends one of the most satisfactory and 
enjoyable readers of their acquaintance. His parlor-read- 
ing of Shakspeare is described as a masterly performance. 
He has hitherto refused to undertake any general course of 
public readings, though very strong inducements have been 
offered to him to go to the distant English colonies, even as 
far as Australia. His present tour, which he began early in 
November, is to cover altogether a period of about five 
months. CHARLES H. CLARK, 





Reviews 
“Fresh Fields.’’ * 

GLANCING at the title of Mr. Burroughs’s latest volume, 
we smile sagaciously. ‘Fresh Fields ’—that has been our 
title for every delightful book or single essay which Mr. 
Burroughs has yet givenus. Under his thrifty management, 
where are the fields that would not be fresh, racy, produc- 
tive an hundredfold? Those of his latest cultivation lie in 
Great Britain, and he begins to cultivate them when—still 
some distance at sea—the smoke of the peat-fires of Ireland, 
redolent of a mellow antiquity, is borne to his nostrils. 
Doubtless many another voyager after tossing on the Atlantic 
has enjoyed the saunter of his vessel up the placid stream of 
the Clyde ; but to whom before has it occurred to liken the 
passage to ‘ going afield in an ocean steamer?’ Who before 
has depicted so charmingly the mixed maritime and rural 
scenes beheld from the deck—harvesting and ship-building, 
‘“milch cows and iron steamers seeking the water within 
sight of each other?’ Mr. Burroughs’s purpose in visiting 
Great Britain, as he tells us, was less to see its sights than to 
become acquainted with the face of nature. His manner 
toward the Mother-land combines an affectionateness, half 
filial, as of the native, with the sense for novelty, the alert- 
ness, and cool judgment of the stranger. He does for us 
what no English writer on nature has yet done—makes us 
definitely acquainted with the characteristics, great and 
small, that distinguish the Old Home from the New. Not 
before have we received through any traveller's descriptions 
so vivid an impression of the exuberance and spontaneity 
which the vegetation of England exhibits. It opens our 
eyes to be told that in Great Britain the beech attains the 
proportions of the elm in this country, and that the grass 
growing in English woods is sometimes sufficient to warrant 
mowing. He has seen flowers blooming out of the walls of 
old castles and cathedrals, and thinks that the soil ‘ will 
climb to any height.’ How winsome the landscape which 
his skilful touches spread before us! ‘ The rocks pull the 
green turf over them like coverlids ; the hills are plump 
with vegetable mould, and where they bend this way or that, 


their sides‘are wrinkled and dimpled like the forms of fat- 


* Fresh Fields. By John Burroughs, $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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tened sheep.’ He pokes fun at the English weather, char- 
acterizing it as ‘ puerile,’ as addicted to ‘ juvenile sulks,’ 
and indulging in the ‘ prettiest little showers,’ which one 
may sometimes avoid by merely getting over afence! How 
delicately he wooes the British flora, not forgetting the 
poets who have paid their addresses to the daisy, the wild 
hyacinth, or the speedwell! In the copses of Surrey the 
foxglove confronts him, standing five feet high ; in the up- 
lands of England and Scotland he is delighted with the 
furze, the perfume of whose flowers reminds him of ‘ mingled 
cocoanut and peaches.’ He calls attention to the fact that 
the place to look for Old-World weeds in their lustihood is 
America. The nettle, of which he had frequent pungent 
experience, he designates the ‘ royal plant of Britain’ and 
the ‘ police that protects every flower of the hedge.’ 

But it is when Mr. Burroughs speaks of the birds that we 
find his descriptions the most fascinating. We havea fancy 
that the English skylark which he once heard singing over 
his home was even then bespeaking for its fellows the 
golden opinion of our naturalist when he should visit Eng- 
land. What patient waiting, what sensitive listening, what 
enthusiasm in his hunt for the nightingale! Like Arnold’s 
Scholar-Gypsy, who waited for the ‘ spark from heaven,’ our 
countryman lingered along dewy lanes and dusky copses at 
nightfall, or was abroad with the first light, still in hope to 
catch the inspired note of the poets’ bird. His frequent 
disappointments were in part relieved by his humorous relish 
of the answers which his inquiries elicited. Many an ear- 
witness he met, who had listened to the musician only the 
night or the morning before ; often was he assured by tender 
couples strolling in the twilight that they had but just now 
heard the nightingale—a sort of testimony in which he soon 
learned to place small confidence, shrewdly observing that 
upon such occasions ‘larks are seen in buntings, and a 
wren's song entrances like Philomel’s.’ 

We are loath to leave ‘ Fresh Fields’ without some refer- 
ence, however brief, to the essay entitled ‘A Sunday in 
Cheyne Row’—an admirable tribute to the memory of 
Carlyle. 





“The Way Out.’ * 


Mr. BeLtamy’s little work on ‘ Suggestions for Social 
Reform’ is a thoughtful, interesting, and really suggestive 
discussion of points in political economy of vital importance. 
He is an extremist in theory, but not an extremist in style, 
and it is helpful to listen to him even if one does not accept 
all his conclusions, or, accepting them, does not reach them 
by the same methods. No one, for instance, will deny the 
noble and honorable course of any employer who voluntarily 
arranges for his workmen to have, not only wages, but a 
share in the profits. Many think it the only just course, 
and many more believe that it would less seriously cripple 
the interests of the capitalist than might be thought, and that 
it would be at once a safe, sure, and honorable ‘ way out ’ of 
the accumulating discontent and suffering of the lower 
classes. If human nature were perfect, every capitalist would 
take this course, to some extent, and every one else would 
approve. Human nature not being perfect, it remains to be 
argued whether such a course can be forced upon the capi- 
talist to the eventual gain of the employé. 

Mr. Bellamy’s idea is for the capitalist to receive by law 
only a legal rate of interest for the amount he invests, all 
profits beyond that to be divided pro rata among all em- 
ployés, from the highest salaried official to the errand-boy 
on the doorstep. It is thought that this is not only the just 
course, but that it would result in an increase of devotion on 
the part of the employés which would be felt to the great 
increase of the business. But human nature not being per- 
fect, and being very much the same in the capitalist as it is 
in the employé, what is to become of the impulse to energy 
on the part of the capitalist, when he has no longer the 





* The Way Out. By Charles J. Bellamy. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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chance of making by any possibility anything more than a 
legal interest on his money? Will his interest in the good 
of humankind be so paramount to every other consideration 
that he will make the ventures he does now, plan the im- 
provements, struggle to make more money, run the risks he 
is accustomed to, simply that there may be a larger reserve 
fund to be divided among his workmen? Nothing could 
more fully reveal the fact that the profits which are clamored 
for, as earned by the workmen and pocketed by the employer, 
are not earned by the workmen to any great extent beyond 
what they are paid for. They are earned by the brains, no 
less than the money, of the employer, who, human nature 
not being perfect, will decline to use his brains if he is no 
longer to get any benefit from them himself, or merely to get 
the same stated benefit, year after year, that he began with. 
It is not probable that during the year when the profits of a 
certain business amounted to $40,000, the errand boy on the 
doorstep ran his errands any more quickly, or that the ac- 
countant kept the books any more carefully, than each of 
them performed his office during the year when the profits 
were only $20,000. Mr. Bellamy acknowledges that it 
would be very unfair to divide the profits equally among the 
workmen, as each should receive in proportion to his ponsi- 
tion and wages ; but why, if the profits are to be divided, 
and neither errand-boy nor accountant has lifted a finger to 
swell those profits, is not the errand-boy entitled to just as 
large a share as the accountant? Certain employés do, of 
course, directly help the increase of business : the popular 
salesman—the successful ‘ buyer’ who foresees or creates 
a fashion—the ‘ reader’ who makes no mistakes in judging 
manuscripts for publication ; but these are paid for their 
services in proportion to their skill, and in their immunity 
from all loss, even from losses which their employers sustain 
through their mistakes, have in their turn privileges which 
correspond to those that accrue to the employer from either 
his money or his brains. It is a mistake to argue on capital 
vs. labor ; it is brains vs. labor. The workman makes his 
screw well, or his cotton cloth, or his furniture, or his books, 
and is paid for making them. He is mot paid for deciding 
how many of the articles shall be risked on the market ina 
given year, or for disposing of the articles, or for seeing that 
raw material is always ready, or for deciding on the risk of 
any innovations. He has therefore not earned the profits 
that result from wise management. and even the profits that 
result from good work are largely due to the oversight of 
some one who sees that the work is done well. The little 
boy who was sadly laughed at for saying, when he was asked 
if he would lock a certain door every night before going to 
bed, that perhaps somebody else had better lock it, but he 
would see that it was locked, struck, after all, at a great truth. 
If workmen were to be made partners, if they would agree 
to accept lower wages and take their risk at the profits, they 
would be entitled to a share ; but security to a certain ex- 


‘tent is so important for those with nothing to risk, that he 


would be a foolish workman who should agree to do with 
less than could keep him and his family, on the chance of 
their having considerably more than enough, later on. 

The gentlemen who are so anxious for division of profits 
rarely state what is to be done in case of losses. Surely the 
employé should receive his pay for doing his work, whatever 
the loss from what his employer has chosen to do with the 
work when finished ; yet to-share in all profits, receive reg- 
ular and full wages for work done, and be liable to no losses, 
would be a Utopian condition for the émployé, and would 
tempt us all to turn workmen. Mr. Bellamy does indeed 
acknowledge that there might be years without any divi- 
dends ; but he really thinks this will not happen when the 
energy and faithfulness of the employed shall be stimulated 
by the promise of additional gain ; and he does not touch 
at all upon the question of absolute and heavy losses and 
debt. He acknowledges that when it became necessary or 
wise to invest part of the profits in improvements of any 
kind, the disappointed workmen might demur ; but he is 
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quite sure on the whole that they could be made to see the 
reasonableness of the proposed changes, and be pacified 
with a certificate of stock. Here he unconsciously opens a 
field of vision which reveals the fatal flaw in the argument. 
Let workmen have a share in the profits, if you will; but 
let the appeal be made to the employer—or capitalist, as he 
is called with too little consideration for the brains which 
are his tools as much as the hammers are a carpenter’s. 
Let the employer be made to see the nobility and beneficence 
and wisdom—the everything but justice—of sharing his 
gains with those who serve him. But to appeal to the 
workman himself, to fill him with any belief that he has a 
claim to such generosity from his employer, to tell him that 
he has earned what has poured in from the use of ‘the brains 
as well as of the tools, after he has been paid in full for the 
use of the tools, is to sow seeds of dissension far more dan- 
gerous than any discontent now rife. 





Frederick Locker as Poet and Editor.* 

Two charming volumes come to us bound in pale colors 
and gold, each with the eccentric device, and one with the 
sharp and striking physiognomy, of Frederick Locker. The 
first (1)—the ‘ Lyra Elegantiarum ’"—bears this felicitous 
quotation from Montaigne (spelled ‘ Montaign’ on the 
title-page) : ‘ Jay seulement faict ici un amas de leurs, n’y 
ayant fourny du mien que le filet a les lier.’ T he * mass of 
blossoms’ are gleanings from the rich fields of ‘ England’s 
Helicon "—several hundred of the best, sweetest and wittiest 
short poems in the language. The volume begins with 
Skelton, Sir ‘Thomas Wyat, and Sidney, and ends with Lan- 
dor, Arthur Hugh Clough, and Mrs. Browning. One won- 
ders at the swarming bees of Hymettus and their innumer 
able and melodious buzz, echoing in this book like the sea 
in the shell. The famous Greek anthology covered twelve 
hundred years ; but here is one infinitely richer, extending 
only from Shakspeare to Tennyson. What ingenuity, music, 
and fancy, too, in these microscopic poems—more even than 
are compressed within the curves of an Etruscan vase. 
Praed is here in all his delicacy, and Herrick, and Lovelace, 
and Thackeray, and a hundred others. How many mimic 
Thebeses should rise to the chords of this Amphion-lyre ! 
Such a heap of sparkling granules—epigrams, vers de sociéte, 
and all—should, in Thucydidean phrase, be a ‘ possession 
forever.’ 

The other volume (2) is a heap of original verse from the 
same pen. Mr. Locker exemplifies Plato’s saying that poet- 
ry is ‘a light and noble and winged ‘thing ;’ for all his 
poems have wings ; they are full of light and lightness, and 
their feet no more dabble in earth than a butterfly’s. Is it 
hydrogen gas that he breathes when he takes his arrowy 
flights? All his boudoir rhymes have a buoyancy and 
humor of their own. Necklaces, gloves, muffs, photo- 
graphs, cradles, locks of hair, skulls (by a natural associa- 
tion !) attract his quick eye and mobile fancy. They are 
thrown into lines that trip and jingle and coquet. Though 
we are astounded occasionally at the English frankness of 
the language, we get used to our little shivers and shudders, 
and come to like the bold, fanciful, ingenious Englishman, 
who can make even ‘ The Old Stonemason ’ poetic, and ex- 
tract sweetness from Rotten Row. The present volume 
ends with the following crack of the whip : 


A KIND PROVIDENCE, 
He dropt a tear on Susan’s bier, 
He scem’d a most despairing swain ; 
But bluer sky brought newer tie 
And—would he wish her back again ? 
The moments fly, and when we die, 
Will Philly Thistletop complain ? 
She’ll cry and sigh, an —dry her eye, 
And let herself be woo'd again. 


(2.) Frederick 
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Canon Mozley’s Letters.* 


One of the most peculiar and remarkable—if not the most 
so—of the religious movements in England during the pres- 
ent century has been that which led to the Tractarian con- 
troversy. The names of Newman and Pusey make it mem- 
orable, as they give to it an element of genius and even of 
romance. Its curious veneration of the past, and its viger- 
ous rejection of Protestantism, on the part of its most zeal- 
ous espousers, gave to it a unique character in the midst cf 
Nineteenth Century science and skepticism. The history of 
that movement has been more or less fully told by several 
persons, but most fully in'detail by the Rev. Thomas Mozley 
in his ‘ Reminiscences.’ In a fragmentary way his work has 
been added to by the publication of the letters of the Rev. 
James B. Mozley, who held the Professorship of Divinity at 
Oxford University for several years, and who gave the 
‘Bampton Lectures’ on ntiracles, which attracted so much 
attention several years ago. James Mozley was one of New- 
man’s most intimate friends at Oxford, entered with enthu- 
siasm into all his views and plans, and warmly aided him in 
his work. When Newman left the Church of England he 
was one of the first, however, to take a firm stand for Prot- 
estantism, and in behalf of the Anglican Church. He de- 
scribed himself as ‘a moderate High Churchman.’ A 
strong, clear thinker, he held firmly to the form of truth he 
adopted, and he presented its claims in sermons and lectures 
of much ability. His letters do not add much to our knowl- 
edge of the Tractarian movement, and they are rather dry 
and heavy throughout. There is little of literary charm 
about them, and very little of the literary or personal gos- 
sip which gives interest to some letters. They are too 
much taken up with knotty questions in theology, and in 
local controversies not now remembered. Had the volume 
been given the form of a biography, with carefully made 
selections from the letters, it would have been of much 
greater value. The admirers of Mozley—and there must be 
many who have read his books with satisfaction and keen 
relish—will be glad to know so much of him as this book dis- 
closes. His relations with Newman, Keble, Pusey, Glad- 
stone, and others, will give added value to it for those inter- 
ested in these remarkable men. 





Edmund Yates’s Reminiscences.+ 

Mr. YATES is too experienced a journalist to offer his 
readers anything that is not entertaining. One hears a little 
too much of the cockney humorist, Albert Smith, and the 
single anecdote of Disraeli which is introduced is utterly 
trivial and pointless. But there are plenty of good things 
in the book to retrieve an occasional lapse or two—indeed, 
the daily journals have pillaged it to such an extent that our 
readers must already be familiar with a large portion of its 
contents. Mr. Yates has had the good fortune to possess a 
more or less intimate acquaintance with many distinguished 
Englishmen, and it is to this fact that his book owes its 
chief interest. An anecdote of his boyhood which he re- 
counts may perhaps give the key to his success. He was 
presented by his mother to the beautiful Lady Boothby, 
formerly Mrs. Nisbett, a famous actress in her day. ‘ ‘‘ How 
wonderfully like his father!” and her ladyship inclined her 
lovely face and yave me a kiss. “* Lucky fellow,’’ said 
Webster, who was standing by ; ‘* you ’ll remember in after 
years that you've kissed Mrs. Nisbett.”’ ‘‘ I’ve forgotten it 
already,’’ I said, lifting up my face for areminder. Mrs. 
Nisbett laughed and acceded ; and Webster, turning to her 
so that my mother could not hear, muttered, “‘ Very like his 
father !’’’ 

This story of the two Dumas is good. Mr. Yates had it 
from Jules Janin. ‘On the publication of ‘‘ La Dame aux 
Camelias,’”’ old Alexandre wrote to his son as though to a 
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stranger, congratulating him on his book, and adding that 
he ought to know something about the difficulties of novel- 
writing, as he had himself been guilty of several. Alexandre 
fils replied in the same spirit, thanking’ his’ correspondent 
for his congratulations, of which he felt specially proud, as 
coming from one of whom he had often heard his father 
speak in the highest terms.’ The late Bayard Taylor comes 
in for a hard hit from Humboldt, who said ‘ he had never 
met with a man who had travelled so much and seen so lit- 
tle.’ William O’Connell, cousin of Daniel, and known by 
the nickname of ‘ Kilmallock,’ was an original. Says Mr. 
Yates : ‘ Kilmallock dined with.me once when a dear friend 
of mine who was very much deformed was present. I saw 
Kil regarding him with much interest. As we went up- 
stairs after dinner, he said to me: ‘‘ A dreadful soight, that 
poor fellow. I’ve been. thinking, sir, what a job his tailor 
must have! It must be like making a dress-coat for a cork- 
screw!’’’ But we advise our readers to find their own tid- 
bits in Mr, Yates’s genial pages. 





** Dark Days.” * 

‘Dark Days’ brings into curious relief the real excel- 
lence of the book which preceded it. A great deal of the 
power and charm of ‘ Called Back’ was due to the constant 
restraint and calmness of the author in relating a succession 
of events all more than usually thrilling. ‘ Dark Days” is a 
complete reversal of this process, dealing with a single 
event, which is rather thrilling and certainly original in the 
final turn to affairs, but with an exuberance of language and 
an attempt to heap up the agony by merely piling up words 
of suspense, which has resulted in work sadly inferior to 
that which made the author’s first success. The book is 
certainly poor, and not very interesting. Open where you 
will, you catch the clap-trap of style ; the ‘O how my heart 
throbbed!’ or ‘five more precious minutes gone!’ or 
‘every fibre in my body was quivering with dread !’—a 
style supposed to rouse the reader’s excitement, but leaving 
him only a little colder than before. It would be a curi- 
osity to count the terrible words in the book : the torture, 
and suspense, and agony, and delirium, and apathy, and 
horror, relieved only by the opposite superlatives of darling 
and love and worship and adoration ; while it is a wonder 
that the compositor’s supply of exclamation points did not 
give out. Perhaps it did; as there are several sentences 
without any ; though such phrages as ‘Oh, to keep that 
fatal knowledge from her forever!’ are far too frequent for 
literary skill. The point is that the reader remains entirely 
passive under all these efforts : it is impossible to care very 
much for the woman to be saved, or for her husband to be 
relieved ; and the ‘ wild joy’ of ‘ laughter, tears and happi- 
ness’ with which the pair accept relief which means.safety 
and innocence for them, but hanging for the real culprit, 
seems at least cold-blooded. The situation is dramatic 
and unique when the husband and wife, who have gone to 
court to save a criminal accused of a crime which they 
believe was committed by the wife, hear the accused con- 
fess that he is guilty; and the unravelling which shows 
that the wife has thought herself guilty only from tempo- 
rary madness has its value asa literary factor. But the effect 
of a really good situation and plot has been completely 
spoiled by the hastv, over-tragic, disagreeable style. The 
story has been made to appear all crisis, so that the real 
crisis, though clever and ingenious in itself, falls short of 
what the reader is looking for. 





Minor Notices, 

‘THE FRANKLIN SPEAKER,’ edited by Oren Root, Jr., and 
Josiah H. Gilbert, and with an introduction by Anson J. Upson, 
D.D., (Taintor Bros., Merrill & Co.) though intended for schools 
is none the worse for omitting most of the well-known and well- 
used pieces of the school-books. It will be just as likely to find the 
young boy’s heart because of its full presentment of recent and 


Pk. 9, Days. By Hugh Conway. (Leisure Hour Series.) New York; Henry 
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living speakers.. About a hundred and twenty authors are listed 
among: the contributors—the last two Presidential candidates 
being set down without malice toward each other amongst brill- 
iant and witty authors of a younger growth. There is good 
democratic variety and choice amid fair representative specimens 
of verse and prose. The selections are short, which is a virtue, 
and patriotic, which is another virtue ; and brevity with partiot- 
ism is what the school-boy wants._—-APPLETON’S ‘ Introduc- 
tory Fourth Reader’ is made up of selections wisely and well 
chosen by Dr, William T. Harris and Andrew J. Rickoff, trom 
the rich field of English and American literature. It covers 
pretty nearly every subject under the sun, and is orthodox both 
in its facts and in its opinions, beginning with the statement 
that ‘ The‘earth is round like a ball or an orange’ and ending 
with ‘Fear. God and keep his commandments, for thisis: the 
whole duty of man.’ The typographical arrangement: is well 
adapted to the-purpose of the. book, some of the illustrations.are 
excellent, and the volume is in all respects a creditable bit of 
book-making. 





In the introduction to his. ‘First Books and Printers of the 
Fifteenth Century’ (J. W. Bouton) Gen: Rush Hawkins makes 
criticism appear somewhat gratuitous by saying that his book 
does not pretend to be ‘ exhaustive or correct.’ - We tind anerror 
in the first lines of the introduction. The ‘word ‘title’ is used 
where colophon is meant. . In the first books printed, the subserip- 
tion at the end of the work was the the colophon, and it served 
instead of a title-page, the latter being unknown to the early 
printers. There are other errors that we might point out, but 
when the compiler is thoroughly aware of them, it would hardly 
seem worth while. We occasionally find *‘ quarto’ where‘ folio’ 
would better describe the book ; and there are some trifling mis- 
takes which we must ascribe to the printers, All that Mr. 
Hawkins does claim is, that he has compiled his. book from 
others, and that its chronological arrangement makes it a con- 
venient work of reference. This last claim we cheerfully allow. 
The typography of the book, too, calls for high praise ; and not- 
withstanding the faults we have pointed out, and those which 
we have noted on the margin of the book but refrain from noting 
here, it will prove an interesting volume to persons interested in 
bibliography. 





WE noticed Charles Loring Brace’s ‘Gesta Christi’ at some 
length when it first appeared. (Armstrong.) The fourth edition 
has now been issued, with a new pretace in answer to criticisms, 
and an additional chapter on the influence of art on Christianity. 
The book is not one ot philosophic grasp and depth, but it brings 
together many important facts bearing on the history of Chris- 
tianity and the growth of social and moral reform, Its attitude 
is too much that of the partisan, and betrays too evident a pur- 
pose to make out a case. The causes of social development and 
amelioration have been many, and there is no need to claim for 
Christianity more than is due to it. On the whole, however, the 
book is one to he read with interest and profit. It presents a- 
résumé of the progress made under Christianity, and it is full of 
encouragement and promise concerning the future of humanity. 
The chapters on woman and marriage, slavery, the duel, prison 
reform, and charities, show great improvements made toward a 
humaner social life. On the other hand, war and intemperance 
and perhaps poverty have increased rather than lessened ; but we 
believe that Mr. Brace’s confidence in the noble spirit of Chris- 
tianity is justified, when he looks to see even these evils slowly 
overcome by its influence. 





‘COMFORTING THOUGHTS’ (Fords, Howard & Hulbert) is a 
collection of brief selections from the sermons, addresses and 
rayers of Henry Ward Beecher, compiled by Irene Ovington. 
They have been selected and arranged with good taste, and it is 
rather pleasing to have some of the sayings of the Plymouth 
pastor divorced from all elements of popularity and showing him 
only on his gentlest side, in the simple taking of thought for 
others, with no possible consciousness of self. We could wish 
that there had been no selections from the prayers ; for the very 
idea of a prayer taken down and put into print suggests painfully 
the old allusion of a Boston newspaper to ‘one of the most 
eloquent prayers ever addressed to a Boston audience ;' but the 
selections from the sermons and addresses are all tender, hope- 
ful and comforting ; giving the picture of a loving Father as our 
God, and bidding us remember that half the sorrows we dread 
never come upon us. 





‘ROMAN LIFE in the Days of Cicero,’ by the Rev, Alfred J. 
Church, M.A., (Dodd, Mead & Cog.), illustrated, is neither a life of 
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Cicero nor a history of the last days of the Roman Republic, nor 
an historical novel giving a vast amount of facts relating to the 
social life of the Romans, It is simply a series of sketches of men 
and manners, grouped around the central figure of Cicero—cen- 
tral, not as the most important or prominent man of the time, 
but as the source of the information, the facts being largely drawn 
from Cicero’s own speeches and letters. The work is excellently 
done, being concisely clear, vividly representative, entertainingly 
instructive, So interesting, indeed, are these simple statements 
of fact, that one wonders after all if there is any necessity for 
historical novels with instruction wrapped in romance. 


Dr. Talmage and His Admirers. 


Our ‘ Holmes number,’ issued on August 29, seems to have 
inspired the editor of Zhe Brooklyn Magazine with the idea of 
honoring a local prophet in the same way, and the January num- 
ber of that periodical, published on the 7th inst., is accordingly 
filled with tributes to the genius and worth of the Rev. Dr. T. 
De Witt Talmage, the fifty-third anniversary of whose birthday 
fell on the date in question. Dr. Prime, of Zhe Observer, was 
moved to take part in the celebration when he first heard that it 
was to occur, and remembering the French proverb, ‘ Beware 
of first impulses : they are generally right,’ obeyed the prompt- 
ings of his heart. Seceretary of State Frelinghuysen was born 
in the same State and County with Dr. Talmage, and earnestly 
hopes that his useful life may be spared for many years to 
come. Mr. Beecher trusts that, from the summit of his years, 
his rival may, ‘like Moses, look over into fifty more, but, unlike 
Moses, be spared to go uver and possess them.’ Ex-Judge Neil- 
son remembers having met Mr, Tupper at Dr. Talmage’s house. 
Edmund Yates congratulates the Tabernacle pastor on being a 
trifle younger than himself. Dr. R. S. Storrs plumes himself 
on being ten years and a half older than his fellow-preacher. 
Paul H. Hayne sends a sonnet which came to him ‘ as an imme- 
diate response ’ to the request to wreathe a chaplet for Dr. Tal- 
mage’s venerable brow, which, he tells us, was already 

crowned by faith’s divine regalities. 
According to Mr. Hayne, the Doctor’s heart is ‘too high for 
garlaged littleness.’ That sweet singer, Philip Phillips, consid- 
ers the gentleman whom he celebrates to be ‘ the greatest Gospel 
Preacher now living,’ and declares that ‘his sermons can be 
purchased at all the leading railway-stations in England, Ireland 
and Scotland.” General Hancock says: ‘I feel kindly to Dr. 
Talmage, whom I personally know.’ Dr. Lyman Abbott thinks 
that he has both demonstrated and illustrated the fact that ora- 
tors are born, not made. Mr. Whittier met him among the New 
Hampshire mountains some years ago, and trusts that his large 
church attests his usefulness. The author of ‘ My Country, ’tis 
of Thee,’ describes the Tabernacle sermons as ‘ rooting them- 
selves in the text, and shooting out from it, and from it alone, 
like the hyacinth from its own bulb.’ Lord James Butler shook 
hands with Dr. Talmage in Dublin, and felt honored and grati- 
fied by being permitted to do so. George W. Bungay says ot 
him, that, ‘ without surcease, he strikes with wisdom, wit and 
eloquence, and Gospel genius, the diviner sense.’ 

John B. Gough sincerely desires that he may ‘ eternally reap 
his reward.’ S. S. Cox says that ‘our life is made up of an 
aggregation of golden atoms.’ Gen. Sherman wishes the Brook- 
lyn preacher and his wife ‘all honor and happiness in this vale 
of tears.’ Mr. Spurgeon says that the Doctor’s discourses lay 
hold of his inmost soul. Mr. Tupper calls him ‘a son of 
Thunder.’ Hillary Bell says of him, among other things, 

Oft lingereth he in Gardens of the Blest, 
Gath’ring the sacred flowers of Charity, 
Wherewith t’ enfold the weary soul in rest 
By heavenly odors of sweet sanctity. 
Gen. O. O. Howard also bursts into poetry, though not into 
rhyme, saying that the Tabernacle pastor ‘seems to renew his 
Strength like the eagle, and mount up higher and higher, sup- 
‘ported upon the wings of Strength.’ W. W. Corcoran writes 

m Washington : Phen favor, advising me of the approach- 
ing 53d anniversary of the Rev. Dr. Talmage, was duly re- 
ceived.’ He hopes the preacher will live to a ripe old age. For 
Many years Mr. P. T. Barnum has enjoyed the personal ac 
quaintance and cordial friendship of Dr. Talmage, whom he 
considers ‘ an origina/ genius.’ He subscribes himself ‘ his, for 
righteousness’ sake.’ Vice-President-elect Hendricks says that 
he has accomplished much good. Frank Leslie addresses 
the Doctor personally, and subscribes herself ‘ with sincerest 
respect, cordiall ogi Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has fre- 
quently heard of Dr. Talmage. John Esten Cooke styles him 

the best of men ;’ and Miss Emma Abbott writes from Salt 
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Lake City to say that her heart is full of all good wishes for him, 
and that God has kept the record of his good deeds, and will 
one day reward him with ‘well done, good and faithiul ser- 


— !’ There were other letters, but there was no room for 
them, 


Hawthorne as His Own Critic. 


WE take pleasure in laying before our readers the follow- 
ing letter from Nathaniel Hawthorne to the late editor of the 
Boston Museum a literary journal now long defunct. For 
permission to do so we are indebted to Mr. Harrington 
Putnam, of the New York Bar, to whose father it was ad- 
dressed. As showing how wisely the great romancer judged 
his own work, it is an exceedingly interesting communica- 
tion. 

Lenox, Sept. 16th, 1851. 

My pear Sir: I have been thinking of your proposition, 
respecting a Romance to be published in the Museum, and 
if I could see that it was for our mutual benefit, there is no 
journal that I would more willingly appear in than that. 
But, upon due consideration of what appears to be the inva- 
riable character of my productions, I doubt whether such a 
mode of publication is suitable to them. In all my stories, I 
think, there is one idea running through them like an iron 
rod, and to which all other ideas are referred and subordi- 
nate ; and this circumstance gives the narrative a character 
of monotony ; which, possibly, may strengthen the impres- 
sion which it makes, if read off at once, but would become 
intolerably wearisome, if dragged slowly before the reader, 
through a term of weeks or months. The serial productions 
of Dickens, Thackeray, and others, are distinguished by a 
great variety of scenes and multiplicity of character, and the 
story is carried on through many threads of interest ; and it 
appears to me that these characteristics are essential to the 
success of works so published. In short, I am afraid to 
comply with your proposition. 

You must allow me to thank you for the very kind notice 
of myself which accompanied the portrait in the Museum. 
I cannot think that my works deserve nearly so much praise 
as the writer bestows on them ; but it gratifies me that his 
opinion is so favorable—and I may at least say that I have 
been struck by the delicacy and insight of such of his re- 
marks as I can pretend to judge of. With much respect, 
yours truly, Natu! HawTHORNE. 


The Lounger 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S severe remarks on Margaret 


Fuller have aroused indignant protest from various quarters, In 
a recent number of 7he Literary World her nephew, Frederick T. 
Fuller, comes to her defence, and proves that she at least thought 
better of Hawthorne than he of her: ‘I feel more like a sister 
to H., orrather more that he might be a brother to me, than ever 
with any man before. Yet with him it is, though sweet, not 
deep kindred ; at least, not deep as yet.” I don’t remember any- 
thing, even in Carlyle’s personal remarks, as cruel and cutting 
as Hawthorne’s analysis of Margaret’s character, It is wonder- 
fully well done ; but I cannot believe that she deserved it,‘or that 
Hawthorne would have allowed its publication. His son made 
a mistake, I think, in putting this criticism into print—not on 
Margaret Fuller's account, but on his father’s, I never heard 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s name harshly dealt with until after the 
publication of this manuscript. 


THE STATEMENT having appeared in print, that Mr. George 
Augustus Sala acknowledged having come over here to earn 
some of our gold, the papers lost no time in complimenting him 
on his candor. But now he denies the rumor. He wants our 
money, to be sure, but not for himself; he wants it for English 
charities, and he is going to give it all away when he goes back 
to London. He loves to talk to Americans, and it was because 
he likes to see their smiling faces in a lecture-hall that he braved 
the dangers and discomforts of an ocean voyage in winter. 


MR, SALA is the representative journalist of the English-speak- 
ing world, yet he is only half an Englishman. His father was 
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an Italian, and his mother an Englishwoman who made a repu- 
tation in her day as a singer. Mr, Sala’s education began in 
France and ended in England. He at first intended to be an 
artist, and did indeed earn a precarious livelihood at one time as 
a caricaturist. It was Charles Dickens who turned his attention 
from the pencil to the pen, and with the latter implement he has 
won a position second to that of no man in the profession. One 
of the most interesting sketches I ever read was Mr. Sala’s ac- 
count of his work, published as a preface to a recent volume of 
his ‘ Echoes of the Week,’ 





Dr. NEWMAN got a big price for his funeral sermon over the 
sixteen-year-old son of ex-Governor Stanford, of California. The 
florists got twice as much, to be sure ; but $10,000 is still a very 
handsome price to be paid tor a single sermon. The Parson in 
‘The Deserted Village’ was passing rich with forty pounds a 

ear. A cheque for $10,000 would have made him passing rich 
or half a century, even if he had lived on the capital. Had he 
invested it in some security that’’paid four per cent, he would 
have been able to live comfortably on one half of his income, and 
er the other half to the poor. But this is no reason why Dr, 

ewman should not get $10,000 for an hour's work It was the 
supreme effort of his life, and worth, for the purpose for which 
it was intended, a thousand of the village parson’s homilies on 
such occasions. Had the boy been a good os and a wise one, 
Goldsmith’s hero would have said so. But it would never have 
occurred to him to compare the lad with the Founder of the 
Christian religion. It was this comparison—a comparison which 
in some quarters might be thought irreverent—that gave the 
$10,000 sermon its exceptional value. 





AN ENGLISH friend writes :—‘ Did I tell you a good story re 
gp ? I was told lately that next door to his house in Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, the people have put up a paper: ‘‘ Please do not 
inquire. We do not know anything about Mr. Carlyle.”” What 
would the irascible old man say, if he only knew!’ He would 
probably say that his neighbors showed their good sense in not 
submitting to be bored by every tourist and relic-hunter that saw 
fit to trespass upon their premises and time. And I don’t think 
he would be far wrong, either. 





A Case of Literary Piracy. 
To THe Epitrors oF THE CRITIC: 


We hear much of the unfair advantage that is taken of 
English authors and publishers by American publishers who 
bring out cheap reprints of English books without compen- 
sation to the writers. This evil cannot be justified on 
moral grounds ; and I trust that the time will soon come 
when a just international copyright law will put a stop to it. 
But this practice is not confined to American publishers, as 
English journals are apt to assume. It seems to be sup- 
posed that English publishers are too high-minded and hon- 
orable to take such an unfair advantage. But this is not 
universally true. There are honorable publishers and dis- 
honorable publishers in both countries. I know that some 
American houses have paid many thousands of dollars to 
English authors, simply as an act of courtesy, in the absence 
of any law or agreement requiring it. It may be that Eng- 
lish publishers have been equally liberal to American au- 
thors, but I do not know it to be the case. I do know, 
however, of one act of literary piracy in England which I 
believe to be unparalleled on this side of the water, and it 
happens to affect myself. In 1876 I brought out a certain 
book, which shall be nameless, of which many editions have 
since been published. It is an American book, intended 
for American readers, and no effort was made to introduce 
it elsewhere. What was my surprise, then, some months 
ago, to receive from my publisher a book almost identical in 
size and appearance, with the same title on the cover, and 
nearly the same title-page, but bearing on the latter the im- 
print of a London house—2o Warwick Square, Paternoster 
Row, etc. My name is given, but without any clew to my 
position or residence. On opening it I found that the entire 
book had been Zng/ished (or should I say Anglicized ?) by 
making such changes as to adapt it to English use. For 
example, ‘ John G. Saxe, Esq., Albany, N. Y.,’ was changed 
to ‘John G. Saxe, Esq., Zhe Albany, London, Mid. ;’ 
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‘Boston, Mass., to ‘ Boston, Lincolnshire ;’ dollars and 
cents, wherever they are mentioned, to ‘ pounds,’ ‘ shil- 
lings,’ and ‘ pence!’ Otherwise, the book—except for a 
few omissions, a certain coarseness of material, and a gen- 
eral want of elegance—is the same as my first edition, not 
only in composition, but also, as far as possible, in typo- 
graphical appearance. Can any one show a parallel to this 
act of ‘ appropriation?’ It is complimentary to the writer, 
certainly ; but writers cannot live on compliments. I wrote 
to the English publisher, but received no answer. But then 
I did not expect an answer. 


MILLERSVILLE, Pa. J. WiILLis WESTLAKE. 





A Student’s Reflections. 


To THE EpiTors OF THE CRITIC : 

It 1s NoT without a feeling of unrest, and a stinging 
sense of littleness, that a student sometimes acknowledges 
to himself the drawbacks of his calling, as well as its com- 
pensations, and suffers the rebuke of the old epigram, whick 
curtly says to him : 

In short, my good creature, the matter of fact is, 
You daily are learning what never you practice. 

And, as he thinks as well as reads, as some students do, 
he feels compunctious as to whether his reading pays, and 
as to whether it would not be well to cease reading about 
Seneca’s and Plutarch’s morals, and to devote himself to an 
actual working out and living of a practical, moral, hearty 
and wholesome life, to the greater benefit of all concerned. 
Granting, with Carlyle, that ‘the end of man is an action, 
and not a thought, though it were the noblest,’ he wonders 
whether there is much of success in appreciating, without 
writing, a well-written sentence or book ; in taking pleasure in 
works of art or music, without adding thereto ; in listening 
to the eloquent words of orators or statesmen, without being 
able to utter others equally effective ; in admiring a profes- 
sional career, without making one; or, in wondering, half 
enviously, at the success with which business men make fort- 
unes, while he does not. In short, is there success or sat- 
isfaction in being a consumer without being also a producer ? 
It has been well said that if youth is free from that sicken- 
ing and delusive feeling of the uselessness of knowledge, 
which, for a time, almost paralyzes the man, it is because 
he rarely views knowledge with an eye to its utility. There 
is a limit to all things, and there even comes a time to one 
who has been an enthusiastic lover of books for years, when _ 
he feels surfeited with reading and very desirous of a prac- . 
tical breathing spell. ‘The fact for the scholar to decide is, 
when the one career is to cease and the other to begin ; or, 
better still, how they are to be successfully united. 

Perhaps it is in some such mood as this that I now write 
and seek expression, believing that there are others of a 
fellow-feeling, and others still, wiser than we, who will pile- 
scribe for us and kindly point out our folly. 


New York, Dec. 26, 1884. SEVEN. 





A Reply to Mr. Capper. 
[From The Pall Mali Gazette.] 

THE article which we published under this heading last week* 
has brought down quite a storm of hostile correspondence. We 
need hardly say that we had no intention to ‘insult’ any one by 
the publicity we gave to the views of ‘ A Disillusioned Britisher,’ 
and we are glad to think that even our most indignant corre- 
spondents found Mr. Capper’s observations ‘ —— We 
now gladly give some representative views on the other side. ‘A 
Disinterested and Unstatistical Yankee’ sends us the following 
interesting and statistical letter :— 

No American can find fault with an Englishman for dislil.ing 
anything he sees in the United States. There is no accounting 
for tastes. Let us admit, as Mr. Capper insists upon it, that 
Americans are a miserable and discontented lot, much addicted 
to spitting and swearing. I am glad that he points out the bad 
condition of Broadway. The Strand is certainly a more agree- 


* (Reprinted in Tue Critic of January 3.] 
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able thoroughfare. I am glad that he rails against the tram-cars 
that obstruct its travel, although for nearly three miles it is free 
of tracks. Mr, Capper, however, finds fault with our railways 
in almost every respect. We are charged with having very 
many standards of gauge, ‘which necessitate constant changes 
of carriage.” This is new to me. I have travelled into every 
corner of the States and Canada, from the Saguenay to San 
Antonio, and from Manitoba to Mobile, not to speak of the or- 
thodox journey from the Narrows to the Golden Gate. A friend 
of mine tells me he has, just made the round of the whole 
country in one and the same car—covering about 10,000 miles 
without once altering the gauge. Mr. Capper says that no 
American road has rails weighing more than 60 Ib. to the yard. 
The one that I ride on about three times a week when I am at 
home has rails 67 Ib. to the yard, and I am confident that every 
road leading out of New York has..a-heavier rail calibre than 
Mr. Capper allows. I hasten to state, lest Mr. Capper charge 
me with a provincial spirit-in this matter, that 1 have spent eleven 
years and over out of America, and have experienced nearly 
every form of railway travel, including that from Tokio to Yoko- 

ama and from Bergen to Vossevangen. Nowhere, | venture 
to say, is there so much discomfort from ‘bump and jump’ as 
On certain well-known roads running out of London. A journey 
of six hours tries me less in America than a journey of one in 
England. I have made the test in'various ways, over and over 
again, and have found the result the same in all cases. 

Then as to speed. I have no official documents at my elbow, 
but if I am not very much mistaken, our trains out of New York 
compare not unfavorably in this respect with those out of 
London. I run from New York to Philadelphia, go miles, in ex- 
actly 2 hours—45 miles an hour, The run from New York to 
West Point, with many curves, is 50 miles in 1 hour and 16 min- 
utes. The run from New York to Albany is 149 miles in about 
3$ hours. New York to Chicago, goo odd miles, is a matter of 
24 hours. The runs from New York to Boston, to Washington, 
to Pittsburg—in fact, to most of the important cities—would 
be found, I think, much faster than ordinary English trains, and 
only eclipsed by special crack trains. I have never yet managed 
to get down to Woolwich, Chatham, or Aldershot, at a rate of 
speed exceeding 25 miles an hour. I hear of crack trains, but 
cannot find them. I sought the fastest possible trains in going 
to Oxford and Cambridge, and found them slower than the ex- 
press 1am used toat home. And yet Mr. Capper insists that 
on American railways the rate never exceeds 30 miles an hour. 

But as to comfort, what shall I say to Mr. Capper’s reckless 
charges? Let me mention my daily experience on the roads 
about New York. Let me suppose that I have the honor of his 
company to San Francisco or West Point. We take first-class 
tickets that cost us 24d. a mile (3 cents). A porter meets us at 
the entrance and takes our valise. We enter a car in which 
there are a number of comfortable armchairs. These chairs 
swing around, so that we can face the windows, the passengers, 
or one another. If we wish to be exclusive we take a compart- 
ment—for two, four, or six, as we please: But as I enjoy plenty 
of air I choose the main body of the car. At my elbow | find 
an electric bell, in answer to which comes a negro waiter who is 
ready to bring you anything—from a telegraph blank to a lunch. 
The floor is well carpeted and each chair has a big footstool. 
There is a smoking-room at one end of the car fitted up in 
lefther, as well as the usual convenience of wash-basin, soap, 
towel, lavatory, etc. A little table can be fitted at your seat 
which can serve you as lunch or card table. The car stewards 


make tea, coffee, and chocolate. On short distances many — 


neighbors are apt to be on the same car, and a drawing-room is 
the best counterpart of it. That is the form of travelling I am 
accustomed to, and I pay no more for it than I do for so-called 
first class ‘travelling’ in England. Where can Mr. Copper 
have been to have suffered as he says he did? I know nothing 
but an English first-class carriage that can make one as unhappy 
as Mr. Capper appears to have been in America. Mr. Capper 
says that locomotive traction is ‘ unheard of’ in our older cities. 
Speaking tor New York, I know that trains of freight cars are 
constantly being steamed down into the heart of the city alon 
by the steamship wharves, a distance of about five miles throug 
a closely built city. Mr. Capper says our New York Park isa 

. ‘miserable little strip, in a very poor condition, about half the 
size of St. James’s Park.’ Now St. James's Park is one of the 
most charming bits of green in the world, but surely it is not 
three miles long or a mile wide. 

Mr. Capper does not think much of American scenery. He 
pa a it ‘is very good, no doubt, to péople who have not seen any 
other kind of scenery—that of Central Africa, for example ; but 
for those who have been pretty nearly all over the world, it is 
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not worth talking about.’ We are to suppose that our critic 
has seen Central Africa. Has he also seen the Sierra Nevadas ? 
Has he been up the Saguenay, or.seen the snows melt in mid- 
summer from the sides of the Yosemite? Has he felt the mag- 
nificence of Pike’s Peak, or the subtle charm of that Rocky 
Mountain region called Manitou Park? Has, he ridden down 
the passes that lead from the Californian geysers, or learned to 
know what, coloring meant, in the Mexican borders of Texas ? 
Has he seen the Lake country of the Adirondacks, or studied the 
American wood and stream pictures of the Upper Susquehanna ? 
When he has done this, and, in addition, has seen one or two 
other things like Fusiyama from the Bay of Yeddo, or the inland 
sea of Japan from Kobe, or. the majestic elevations that sweep 
to the northward from the Great Wall of China; or the fjord 
scenery of Norway from Christiansand to, the North Cape— 
when he has seen things like these he may say that these are 
scenes that remind him of the Hudson ; but surely he is not seri- 
ous when he states that there is a superior to this stream either 
in majesty or beauty. He suggests the Thames, I appeal to 
any Englishman who has seen the river this year at low tide, 
with its banks lined with coal barges—ay, even about Richmond. 
Is that a vision of beauty? Mr. Capper is, I think, unneces- 
sarily severe upon us. He ought to go back and try it over 
again under better guidance. POULTNEY BIGELOW. 





The Growth of a Magazine. 
{From an arficle in The Paper World.) 


THE distinguished journalist, Henry J. Raymond, the founder 
and successful builder-up of the New York Zimes, was the first 
editor of Harfer’'s Magazine, and the editors trom its com- 
mencement to the present time have been in the order as named 
here, Mr. Raymond, George Ripley, Dr. A. H, Guernsey and H. 
M. Alden, the present editor, Of the Easy Chair Donald G. 
Mitchell was the first editor, being succeeded, alter a time, by 
George William Curtis, who has since been the editor of that 
department, with the exception of a brief interval, when he was 
kept from his accustomed seat in the Easy Chair by illness. The 
first editor of the Drawer was Lewis Gaylord Clark, the long- 
time editor of the old New York Knickerbocker Magazine, and a 
twin brother of the poet, Willis Gaylord Clark, one ot the most 
genial writers for Zhe Knickerbocker in its palmiest days. He 
was succeeded by S. Irenzeus Prime of the New York Odserver. 
W. A. Seaver, President of the Adriatic Insurance Company, 
succeeded Mr. Prime, and kept the key of the Drawer until his 
death, in 1883, since which time Mr. Charles Dudley Warner 
has been the presiding genius of that department. 

Harper's Magazine was the first established of the four Har- 

er periodicals, that appearing in June, 1850, the Weekly in 
weg 1857, the Bazar in November, 1867, and the Young 
People in January, 1880. When the magazine was started 
Graham's Magazine and Godey’s Lady's Book of Philadelphia, 
and the Knickerbocker Magazine of New York, were among the 
leading American monthlies, James Harper saw the opportunity 
tor something more coimprehensive and more popular, and the 
other brothers agreed with*him. Fletcher Harper, the born 
journalist among the four original brothers, took the practical 
charge, and he it was who engaged the first editor, Henry J. 
Raymond. At the start the Magazine, as we have seen, was 

urely eclectic. At the end of six months the circulation had 
increased from 7500—the number of copies printed of the first 
issue—to 50,000 copies. : 

The ‘ Easy Chair’ was christened by Donald G. Mitchel—Ik 
Marvel—its first occupant. The leading paragraph under the 
head ot ‘ Editor’s Easy Chair,’ in October, 1851, when that head- 
ing first appeared, tells the story of the christening thus interest- 
ingly and pleasantly : ‘ After our more severe Editorial work is 
done, the scissors laid in our drawer, and the Monthly Record 
made as full as our pages will bear, of history, we have a way of 
throwing ourselves back into an old red-backed Easy CHAIR, 
that has long been an ornament of our dingy office, and indulg- 
ing in an easy and careless overleok of the gossiping papers of 
the day, and in such chit-chat with chance visitors as keeps us 
informed of the drift of the town talk, while it relieves greatly the 
monotony of our office hours.’ But the Easy Chair as known to 
present readers, appeared first in the Eighth Volume, in 1854, 
when George W. Curtis became the occupant of the Chair, which 
he has so ably and gracefully filled, with one brief exception, ever 
since. 

The ‘Editor’s Drawer’ takes its name from the accidental 
fact that a drawer in the desk of Mr. Fletcher Harper had be- 
come the receptacle for all sorts of odds and ends of semi-busi- 
ness, semi-literary, semi-social, semi-personal correspondence ; 
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bits of soya in prose and poetry, and miscellaneous clip- 
pings of pen and print. From this receptacle was drawn both 
the inspiration and the material elements of which the Editor’s 
Drawer was constructed. 

It is now the rule that the editor of the Magazine does not 
write for it. He devotes his entire time to planning and select- 
ing topics, writers and artists, and a very large proportion of the 
articles most successful are planned inside the office. To this 
work has Mr. Henry M. Alden, the editor, given his time and 
attention for the past fitteen years, having come to the editorial 
charge of the Magazine in 1869, from his former position of 
managing editor of Harfer’s Weekly. In this connection a word 
should be said—in fact, it would be an oversight almost criminal 
not to say a word about the editorial room of Harper's Maga- 
sine, where all the details, necessarily intricate and voluminous, 
which go to make up each number are wrought out, crysiallized 
and perfected. It is a corner front room on the fourth floor of the 
Harper Building, with a window opening out upon Pearl Street 
overlooking the tracks of the Elevated Railroad and giving the 
occupant, with some difficulty, a view of the Brooklyn Bridge. 
The room is about eight feet square and has one window, with 
no suitable place for another one. A small desk, plain and un- 
pretentious, and made before the present fashions in furniture 
were known ; an editorial chair, with but little elbow room for its 
occupant ; the portrait ot Charles Reade hanging over the desk, 
a bequest of that author to Messrs. Harper & Brothers ; a few 
books ; and one chair for the accommodation of a visitor, comprise 
the furnishings of the room, and fill it so full that there is not 
space in which a fresh cobweb may grow to any notable size, the 
old ones having long since pre-empted all available spaces for 
the hanging of such webs. The peculiar arrangement of the 
furniture and fixtures is such that a visitor, before being seated 
even, becomes painfully aware of the fact that this is a place 
where there is room for only one bore at-a time. Fortunate 
arrangement! Happy editor! 

Mr. Raymond's withdrawal from the editorial charge of the 
Magazine was made at a critical time in the affairs of its pub- 
lishers, and an interesting and momentous event in their busi- 
ness history is worthy of record here. While the house of Harper 
& Brothers was in the full ‘tide of success, and when the last 
sheets of the number of the Magazine for January, 1854, were just 
going to press, came the disastrous fire of the roth of December, 
1853, which entirely destroyed the Franklin Square establish- 
ment. Contributors were telegraphed to for fresh copy, arrange- 
ments were made for the use of presses in New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia, and men were resetting type for the burned 
number, in temporary quarters, the very next day. The Maga- 
zine appeared somewhat ‘behind time, with ‘A Word of 
Apology,’ in which Mr. Kaymond made his last editorial contri- 
bution to it. This ‘ word,’ a clear, concise and comprehensive 
paper, which Mr. Raymond had much fame for knowing how to 
be gave an interesting sketch of the house of Harper & 

rothers up to the time of the fire. 

An English edition of the Magazine was begun in December, 
1880. It had been contemplated for some years before, the late 
Mr. Charles Reade having been one among several who made 
the suggestion. Scribner's Monthly, which had been founded 
in 1870, had started in England five years earlier than Harper's, 
but the advent of the latter, instead of curtailing the circulation 
of the former, helped to increase it by calling new attention to 
the excellence of American illustrated magazines. Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. are the English publishers of the 
Magazine, and Mr. John Lilly the English editor. All the illus- 
trated sheets are printed in, and sent from, America, but the 
editorial sheets are printed in England, so that matter of interest 
only in America may be replaced by matter of interest to Eng- 
lishmen. It was at first proposed to send 5000 copies to England, 
but over 13,000 of the first number were called for, and the cir- 
culation grew steadily. The average circulation for 1883 was 
nearly 25,000, excluding the December number—that being the 
first of anew volume. Of this number alone over 50,000 copies 
were.sold. At this writing the figures for 1884 have not been 
completed, but the average circulation of the English edition is 
largely in excess of that of 1883. 

The improvement in the art character of the Magazine has 
been a gradual development, steadily upward. The cost of pro- 
duction in all departments has also largely increased from year 
to year. Dr. A. H. Guernsey, the then general editor, prepared 
an article for the December, 1865, number, entitled, ‘ Making 
the Magazine.’ In this are given some curious facts as to its 
means of literary and art resources, as well as to its general suc- 
cess at that date. Over 20,000,000 copies had then been sold, 
and the circulation from the start averaged over 110,000 per 
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number. The paper used from the beginning up to that time 
weighed over 5000 tons, measured over 2000 cords, and there 
had been 31,000 acres of printing upon it. It is likely that these 
figures are more than trebled now. Dr. Guernsey’s article 
stated that in 1865 the cost of making the plates of a single num- 
ber was $3000, including contributors, editors and electrotypers, 
as well as ‘art work. The cost of the latter alone is now rarely 
so low as $5000, reaching on the 1883 Christmas number about 
$10,000. Single articles have cost over $1500 for the illustra- 
tions alone. This outlay can of course be justified only by an 
enormous and increasing circulation. 

Over a thousand different writers have contributed to the 
Magazine, and one of these, Dr. Guernsey, the former editor, has 
contributed over one hundred articles. The publishers now 
secure most of the leading writers of England and America, and 
since the foreign edition was started they buy from the English 
novelist the entire right of periodical publication for both coun- 
tries. Forty-nine complete works have been published in Har- 
per's Magazine,and many of the English novelists have won 
much of their American popularity from its pages. “To English 
authors, as well as to American, large sums are habitually paid, 
despite the lack of international copyright. 

The Magazine is printed entirely from eléectrotype plates, 
neither the type nor the original wood blocks being ever used. 
Much of the engraving is done inside the establishment at 
Franklin Square, where a large staff of artists and engravers is 
employed, and the best engravers outside also contribute largely 
of theirskill. The details of this department are under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Charles Parsons, the art superintendent of all the pub- 
lications of the house, who joined the Harper staff in 1862. The 
illustrated forms are all dry printed, on Hoe stop-cylinder 
presses, and a highly calandered all rag paper, with little sizing, ~ 
is always used. The sheets are not pressed or dried, except by 
standing in bulk. about a week before handling. The folding, 
as well as the wire-stitching and much of the covering, is done 
7 ingenious and labor- and time-saving machinery. Portions 
of the Magazine are necessarily made up months in advance, so 
that while the reader is enjoying his December number, the 
editor is already engaged upon that for May. Publication is 
simultaneous in America and England. 





Forged Thackeray Autographs, 
[From The Saturday Review.] 


THE art of imitating other people’s handwritings is no doubt 
fascinating for its own sake, as well as not unfrequently a source 
of considerable profit. In its ordinary commercial applications 
it is naturally objectionable to bankers and sometimes to the 
widow and orphan. The vulgar forger, however, is like a 
parasitical insect—one of the regular evils of lite which we can 
anticipate and guard against. When we catch him we crack 
him, and need say no more about it. At times, however, a 
man applies talents which might have won thousands in the City 
to a less profitable but less dangerous trade. Instead of forging 
notes he forges salable documents. Mr. James Payn is at this 
moment doing his best to remind the public of one famous case of 
this kind. All Shakspearian students know what an amount of 
trouble has been given at a much later period by a skilful fabri- 
cation of apparently historical papers. It is a curious psycholog- 
ical problem to account for such an application of great knowl- 
edge and industry when there is so little prospect of compensation 
in any form, even if detection should be escaped. There is no 
such difficulty in accounting fora petty branch of the trade which 
seems to flourish, and which certainly requires, as we shall see, 
little beyond manual dexterity. Collectors of autugraphs are 
aware in a general way that they do not always get genuine arti- 
cles. A tew tacts which happened to have come under our notice 
in regard to one particular author in whose manuscripts we have 


taken an interest may put some people on their guard, and area ~ 


curious illustration of the present state of an obscure occupation 
—fitted for the many young gentlemen who can read and write, 
but have a difficulty about entering overcrowded professions. 
Thackeray, as our readers probably know, wrote a remarkably 
beautitul, regular, and characteristic hand. Perhaps its regular- 
ity makes forgery the more interesting. At any rate, during the 
last few years some person (or persons) has acquired the art 
of reproducing this hand with considerable closeness. One 
difficulty, however, must have immediately presented itself in 
the way of turning his talents to account. Though it is compar- 
atively easy to write Thackeray’s hand, it is not altogether so 
easy to reproduce his style. The artist (if we may assume his 
identity) first evaded this by a simple device. He copied one of 
Thackeray's shorter essays, and sold the copy as the original MS. 
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Here, however, he came into awkward collision with facts. It 
happened that the original MS. was in safe hands, and that its 
authenticity could beestablished beyond adoubt. The purchaser 
of the sham judiciously applied in the proper quarter,and the im- 
position was exposed. From fear, ck of a similar difficulty, 
our artist next resolved upon the composition of an original let- 
ter. His first experiment, however, showed a simplicity which 
yet did not, strange as it may appear, defeat its purpose. He 
took the first piece of literature which came to hand and copied 
it out, being apparently of opinion that what one author had 
written for one purpose might be written by any author for any 
purpose. The result was a remarkable letter from Thackeray to 
the tollowing effect : — 

DEAR Joun : The Normans were particularly fond of hunting, and 
William took so much delight in this sport that he formed a hunting- 
ground for himself, called the New Forest, near his favorite residence 
at Winchester. Severe forest-laws were introduced, from which the 
game-laws of the present day had their origin. 

: Yours affectionately, W. M. THACKERAY. 
This remarkable specimen of Thackeray’s graceful epistolary 
style, plunging in medias res and out again with such careless 
felicity, found a purchaser. Perhaps, however, the artist had 
reason to think that the internal evidence was not so convincing 
as it might be, or that the composition was defective in interest. 
He accordingly went a little further afield. Another letter of 


coeereys presently turned up, which ran somewhat as fol- 


DEAR Tuomas : There is certainly an interest and a charm about old 
London, its crowded busy streets, its ancient churches and buildings, 
and narrow lanes and passages, with quaint names, of which we 
dwellers in the stucco suburbs have noconception. There is the river, 
with its wondrous freight, and the busy docks, where stores of strange 
goods are lying, that bewilder one as one gazes. 

Yours ever, W. M. THACKERAY. 

Now, although there was a certain abruptness about the sen- 
tences so tacked on to the beginning and end, the style had 
cmon pag & of the true Thackeray flavor. The proprietor re- 
joiced in his possession of this characteristic fragment until one 
day he found the very same words in an article republished from 
the Cornhill by Thackeray’s daughter. He puzzled over the 

roblem thus presented. Had the daughter appropriated the 
ther’s writing ; or the father composed letters by copying a bit 
from his daughter? The solution of this difficulty was dis- 
covered by a proper application, showing that our artist had so 
cd going by experience as to appropriate at least a piece of 
work such as Thackeray might himself have composed. He 
had, however, now to reflect that even the most eminent authors 
may be expected when they are writing letters to do something 
else than fasten a ‘DearSir’ and a ‘W. M. T.’ to the end 
and beginning of a miscellaneous fragment of reflection. He 
boldly proceeded in due time to compose such letters as com- 
mended themselves to his intelligence. Thackeray, he reflected, 
was a humorist and an editor. Obviously, therefore, he would 
occasionally write something funny, pe at times would give 
ood advice to a brother author. A series of letters was accord- 
ingly manufactured, some of which had the honor of appearing 
—without a hint of any doubts of their authenticity—in a journal 
which, whatever faults it may have, is not excessively stern in 
its rejection of hitherto unedited materials likely to create public 
curiosity. In one of the funny letters, Thackeray wrote to a 
friend suffering under some eye disease ; he recommended his 
correspondent to have his eyes taken out, well washed, and put 
back again, adding that if they were turned inwards they would 
command a good view of the patient's internal economy. The 
letter of advice to an author was of such a kind as it is not im- 
_— to suppose that the artist might have himself received 
rom some much-tried editor. It was a sharp recommendation 
to the supposed correspondent to give up writing, and look out 
for a place as light porter. This letter, it may be noticed, was 
sufficiently passable to excite comments in other quarters, and a 
disparaging comparison of Thackeray's temper as an editor 
with that of Dickens. The appearance of the letters, however, 
was presently followed by a letter from Mrs. Ritchie. She did 
not recognize her father’s style. . Indeed, she thought it surpris- 
ing that other people should not be struck by the difference 
between these compositions and her father’s known writing. 
Though pestered, as he has told the world, by unreasonable 
contributors, he was not simply brutal in his replies; and, 
though he is generally adnaitie. to have had some sense of 


humor, he was not given to boisterous schoolboy buffoonery. 
Careful critics profess to be able to discover a certain retine- 
ment in his playful writing, which is not evident in this face- 
tiousness about bad eyes. However, an intelligent public is 
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suspicious of mere arguments from internal evidence. Critics 
disagree; and some people might attribute the facetiousness 
about the eyes to the author of ‘ The Snob Papers’ and ‘ Vanity 
Fair.’ Luckily the ingenious artist had committed an oversight. 
The letters were dated; the dates were inconsistent with his- 
torical facts; and one in particular was dated ‘Kensington, 
W., 1849,’ a period at which the postal districts were not as yet 
in existence. The fact was decisive even to the bluntest of 
perceptions. 

We need hardly point the moral of this little story. The artist 
has evidently improved with time. He may attain an even higher 
pitch of skill, He may copy a letter from some one capable of 
writing a style not impossible for Thackeray, and he may avoid 
the little blunders to which attention has been publicly called. 
The manual part of his work shows some skill, and it might be 
difficult to disprove the letters on that ground alone. Some liter- 
ary resurrection-man may hereafter come into possession of 
such documents, and publish them after the precedent of the 
letters attributed to Shelley. It is bad enough very often to have 
the genuine letters of a great man published ; but at least it is 
desirable to guard against the spurious imitations of professional 
forgers. Only the other day an illustration was given in the life 
of Mr. Whittier of the kind of legend which may pass current 
amongst the stupid part of the public. A circumstantial stor 
of how Thackeray fuddled himself at his club in company wit 
Whittier (whom, as it happens, he had never seen, and who has 
never been in England) has, it seems, been going the rounds of 
the American press. The story was repeated only to show its 
utter impossibility ; but such stories may be circulated by the 
unscrupulous penny-a-liner without the contradiction. When 
‘Jane Eyre’ was a new book, one of our most eminent Reviews 
did not scruple to give currency to the impossible story that its 
author was a discarded governess of Thackeray's, who had stood 
for Becky Sharpe, and revenged herself by a portrait of Thack- 
eray as Rochester. The smallest knowledge of the facts suffices, 
of course, to destroy such fictions for all intelligent readers. 
They show, however, how rapidly a legendary halo of fiction 

rows up round any eminent name ; and though, happily, the 
orger is seldom clever enough to be armed at all points, we can 
only say that the most absurd fictions are finally exploded. If a 
man has the luck to tell a probable iale, it may thrive for a long 
time ; indeed, every one who has looked into the anecdote litera- 
ture about great men of remoter periods knows that a presump- 
tion is — the truth of any anecdote not resting upon indis- 
putable first-hand evidence. Shakspeare has been accused of 
drunkenness as well as Thackeray, and we cannot now cross- 
examine the witnesses or test their means of information. If 
our opportunities for investigation are now greater, so is the ap- 
petite tor scandal ; and it looks as it there would be room for a 
society for the preservation of established reputations as well as 
of ancient buidings, if the flood of libellous inventions is to be 
kept within bounds. 





Current Criticism 


Was IT A PROPHECY ?—Whenever the Browning Society 
gives token of its existence, it is impossible to avoid wondering 
what the more intelligent of the members think of one poem in 
particular, that entitled, ‘At the Mermaid.’ This work was 
written several years before a number of well-meaning but un- 
necessarily officious persons decided upon taking up and pat- 
ronizing a poet who must surely feel a sense of grim amusement 
_at such a Many writers have claimed for poets the 
power of prophecy since Cicero approved what Ennius said of 
those whose gifts were from the gods. Does it not appear as if 
Mr. Browning had foreseen the establishment of the Browning 
Society, and had with prophetic accuracy estimated the company 
of its members when he asked : 

Which of you did I enable 
Once to slip inside my breast, 
There to catalogue and label 
What I like least, what love best, 
Hope and fear, believe and doubt of, 
Seek and shun, respect—deride ? 
Who has right to make a rout of 
Rarities he found inside ? 
—The Saturday Review. 





‘Too GREAT FOR ORDINARY CONVERSATION :’—Thackera 
was the only man upon the Punch staff with whom Mark 
Lemon was not upon thoroughly easy terms. ‘1 never felt quite 
at home with him,’ he said to me during one of our numerous 
gossips, ‘he was always so infernally wise. He was genial ; 
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but whatever you talked about, you felt that he would have the 
wisest views upon the subject. He seemed too great for ordi- 


nary conversation. Now, Dickens was very different. He was 
full of fun, merry and wise, buoyant with animal spirits. I al- 
ways, irceckcciys Fone Thackeray ; in addition to other reasons, 
because he liked Dickens, and never showed a spark of jealousy 
about his work, which he always openly and honestly admired.’ 
He read ‘ Dombey and Son’ each month with avidity. When 
the fitth number appeared, containing the death of little Dombey, 
Thackeray, with the part in his pocket, went down to the 
Punch office, and startled Mark Lemon by suddenly laying it 
before him and exclaiming, ‘There! read that. There is no 
writing against such power as this—no one hasa chance. Read 
the description of young Paul’s death; it is unsurpassed—it is 
stupendous.’ Douglas Jerrold used to say, ‘I have known 
Thackeray . os years, and don’t know him yet.’—foseph 
Hatton, in The Christzan Union. 





TRYING TO SAVE NIAGARA ?—The scheme to preserve Niag- 
ara Falls and its environs from the vandal hands that have been 
laid upon them is one that commends itself heartily to the judg- 
ment of all right-thinking persons. The Niagara Falls Associa- 
tion is beginning active work again, and there can be no doubt 
that its efforts will be warmly seconded. An earnest and de- 
cided expression on this subject from the people of the State is 
all that is needed to induce the Legislature to take needful action. 
It is disgraceful that this magnificent natural spectacle should 
have so long been given over to men whose sole qe is to 
get the largest possible amount of money trom the pockets of 
visitors. The unscrupulous hack-driver and all his allies should 
be promptly driven away, and a well-kept park established for 
the benefit of the people.—Zhe New York Tribune. 





‘MARK TWAIN AT His BEST:’—For some time past Mr. 
Clemens has been carried away by the ambition of seriousness 
and fine writing. In ‘ Huckleberry Finn’ he returns to his right 
mind, and is again the Mark Twain of old time. It is such a 
book as he, and he only, could have written. It is meant for 
boys ; but there are tew men (we should hope) who, once they 
take it up, will not delight in it. It forms a companion, or 
sequel, to ‘Tom Sawyer.’ Huckleberry Finn, as everybody 
knows, is one ot Tom’s closest friends ; and the present volume 
is a record of the adventures which befell him soon after the 
event which made him a person of erouerty oes brought Tom 
Sawyer’s story to a becoming conclusion. They are of the most 
—* and delighttul kind imaginable, and in the course of 
them we fall in with a number of types of character of singular 
freshness and novelty, besides being schooled in half a dozen ex- 
traordinary dialects. . . . We shall content ourselves with re- 
peating that the book is Mark Twain at his best, and remarking 
that Jim and Huckleberry are real creations, and the worthy 
peers of the illustrious Tom Sawyer.— The Atheneum, 





Notes 


—MARK TwaIn’s new book, ‘ The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn,’ extracts from which have been printed in The Centur. 
and have been read by the author on his tour with Mr. Cable, is 
to be published, by subscription only, on February 16th. 


—Max O’Rell has become a victim of the inevitable, and gone 
upon the lecture platform. ‘ John Bull and Jacques Bonhomme, 
the Dear Neighbors,’ is the title of his lecture. 


—Roberts Bros. announce for early publication ‘ Daddy Dar- 
win’s Dovecot,’ by Juliana Ewing, author of Jackanapes ; ‘ Flat- 
land,’ ‘a romance of many dimensions,’ by A. Square ; ‘ Taran- 
tella,’ a romance, by Mathilde Blind; and Mrs. F. Fenwick 
Miller’s ‘ Harriet Martineau,’ in the Famous Women Series. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co, have printed a special edition of 
their portrait catalogue on heavy paper, which shows its numer- 
ous portraits to great advantage. 

—In February the Putnams will issue a work entitled ‘ The 
Religion of Philosophy,’ by Raymond S. Perrin, of this city. An 
English edition of the book will be published by Williams & 
Norgate. 

—Mr. Edward J. Harding, one of the younger and brighter 
literary workers of New York, is engaged on a metrical transla- 
tion of ‘Le Roi s’Amuse.’ From what we have seen of Mr. 
Harding’s occasional excursions in the field of original verse, we 
anticipate a version of this masterpiece which lovers of French 
and English poetry alike will desire to possess. 


The Critic 
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—The Pali Mall Gazette of Jan. 2 says: ‘ We are informed 
that Mr. Matthew Arnold does not retire from his position in the 
Education Department until the month of September next. 
Early in October he will start on his second lecturing tour in the 
United States. Mr. and Mrs. Whitridge (#ée Arnold) leave 
Liverpool on Saturday for New York, where they will reside.’ 

— Austin Dobson’s ‘ At the Sign of the Lyre,’ which Mr. Holt 
will publish about March 1, will not appear in England for sev- 
eral months, It will contain most of the poems which Mr. Dob- 
son has written since the American edition of ‘ Vignettes in 
Rhyme’ was published, and also certain of the poems which ap- 
peared in the English edition of ‘ Vignettes in Rhyme,’ and in 
the later ‘ Proverbs in Porcelain,’ but which were nct included 
in the American collection. 

— The Atheneum hears that Mr. Lowe, correspondent of the 
Times at Berlin, is engaged in writing a biography of Prince 
Bismarck, which will appear next spring. 

—In Babyhood tor January Dr. Yale gives some good advice 
on the subject of the child's ‘First Steps,’ Marion Harland 
writes of ‘Baby Abroad in Winter,’ and Edward Everett Hale 
discourses amusingly on the naming of the new-born child. 

-—Mr“ Gosse’s lectures on the development of the classical 
school of poetry in England in the Seventeenth Century are given 
in private houses. Tickets for the course have been sold by 
subscription. The first, on the state of poetry at the time of 
Shakspeare’s death, was read on Tuesday last, at Miss Holt's. 
Mr. Gosse came from Baltimore to deliver it, and returned the 
next day. The second—‘ Waller and Saccharissa’—will be 
given to-day (Saturday) at Mrs. Botta’s. The third, on ‘ The 
Exiles,’ will be given at Mrs. Hoe’s on Tuesday, the 2oth, and 
the fourth, on ‘ The Reaction,’ at Mrs. Barnard’s on the 23d. The 
final lecture, on ‘ The Restoration,’ will be given on Monday, the 
26th, in Mrs. Kingsland’s parlors. 

—Mrs. Botta's ‘ Handbook of Universal Literature,’ favorably 
noticed in THE CRITIC of Jan. 3, is published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

—Replicas of the bust of Longfellow by Thomas Brock, 
A.R.A., now in Westminster Abbey, are shortly expected by 
steamer, having been forwarded to the Maine Historical Society 
and to the authorities of Harvard University by Mr. Francis 
Bennoch, in behalf of the contributors to the English Longfellow 
Memorial Fund. They are accompanied by letters of presenta- 
tion signed by the Prince of Wales and by the Hon. Treasurer 
and Secretary. 

—On Wednesday of last week, the Art Students’ League cele- 
brated the presentation of the Harper and Hallgarten Scholar- 
ship to Mr. Ernest L. Major. The jury’s report was read by 
Mr. W. M. Chase, and Prof. Adler made an address in behalf of 
the Trustees of the Fund. Mr. Major, who has been a pupil of 
the League, is the first winner of the Scholarship, which entitles 
the holder to two years’ study abroad. 

—The edition of Alexander Hamilton’s Works, edited by 
Henry Cabot Lodge, and to be published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, will be in nine volumes, instead of seven, as at first an- 
nounced. Mr. Lodge has found a large’amount of new material, 
which adds to the value and interest of the edition. The first 
volume will be ready in February. 


— Moncure Conway’s ‘ Carlyle’ has been translated into Ger- 





man. 

—The Philadelphia Record Almanac is a model of its kind. 
Perhaps the most remarkable thing about it is the account of the 
Record’s great success and the illustrations of its building. 
Such luxury is unusual in a newspaper office. How surprised 
Franklin would be, if he could see this costly pile so near the 
unpretentious office where he worked ! 

—The leading article in the January Andover Review isa 
thoughtful paper by Professor Tucker upon * The Come 
Pulpit in its Influence upon ee. The leading editorial 
shows the necessity and function of histo 
to the Scriptures. 

—Messrs. Putnam announce ‘ American Orations,’ in three 
volumes, edited by Prof. Alexander Johnston, of Princeton ; 
‘ Tariff Legislation,’ by F. W. Taussig, of Harvard ; ‘ Kaméha- 
méha the Great : His Birth, Loves, and Conquests,’ an historical 
romance of the Hawaiian Islands, by Dr. C. M. Newell, Knight 
Commander of the Royal Order of Kaiolani ;, an archeological 
monograph on the Lenape stone, by H. C. Mercer ; and an edi- 
tion, limited to 500 copies, of a sketch of Wm. E. Burton, the 
famous comedian, with recollections of his performances by Wm. 
L. Keese, with illustrations, 


ric criticism as applied 
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—In introducing Mr. Sala to the audience that attended his 
first lecture in Boston, last week, Dr. Holmes compared the 
eminent journalist to a snail. ‘ Wherever he goes,’ said the Au- 
tocrat, ‘he finds thousands who know him, and he is like a snail 
in one respect—he carries his home with him wherever he goes.’ 


—The American Fournal of Archeology, to be published 
quarterly in Baltimore, will,embrace ‘ the whole field of archzol- 
ogy—Oriental, Classical, Early Christian, Mediaeval, and Ameri- 
can,’—and will be the official organ ot the Arcehological Insti- 
tute of America. Communications, contributions, and subscrip- 
tions should be addressed to Dr. A. L. Frothingham, of Johns 
¥ ge University (No. 29 Cathedral Street, Baltimore). Prof. 
¢; Norton will be advisory editor, and special editorial assist- 
ance will be rendered by T. W. Ludlow, of New York, Prof. 
Allan Marquand, of Princeton, A. R. Marsh, of Harvard, and 
C. C, Perkins, of Boston. 

—Mr. Woodberry’s ‘ Poe,’ in the American Men-of-Letters 
Series, will be ready at the end of this month. 


—In this etching age, it is pleasant to meet with the works of 
a real etcher, such as Storm Van Gravesande. He is of the Low 
Countries, like most of the great masters of the art, and has 
found his subjects among the canals and dykes and sand-dunes 
of his native land. a years ago he was introduced to the 
— and American public by Mr. Hamerton, but since then 
he does not seem to have produced very much, for all the work 
of his lifetime is barely sufficient to cover the walls of one small 
room at Mr. Frederick Keppel’s. What is lacking in quantity, 
though, is made up in quality. Some of the smaller etchings, 
+. ee pa have that charm that only the needle-point when 
helped out by acid can give, and which is the rarest of qualities 
in modern etchings. There are, also, some excellent dry points. 


—‘ Congressional Government: a Study in American Folitics’ . 


is the title of a new book by Woodrow Wilson, soon to be pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

—A new he waar newspaper is to be published in London in 
February, under the title of Zhe Lady : a Journal for Gentle- 
women. It is to be essentially English in its character, and will 
represent an attempt to treat fashions, and all other matters in 
which ladies are concerned, from an English point of view. The 
project is said to have excited much interest in society, and has 
strong support from many ladies of position. 


— Science issues a calendar for 1885, and asks ‘ all observers 
of nature’ to buy a copy of it. They would do well to do so. 
It is ‘a calendar of birds, flowers, insects, days, tides and plane- 
tary movements,’ containing a colored photograph of the sun, a 
standard-time and a signal-service map of the United States, 
“> number of very pretty illustrations from recent holiday 

s. 

—What Nature hopes ‘some day to see, is the University of 
London equipped with a proper staff of Regius Professors, who 
themselves would be at the least an invaluable bond of union 
between its own too abstract isolation and the living reality of 
the actual teaching bodies,’ 

—The American Historical Association, recently organized, 
have chosen G. P. Putnam’s Sons for their publishers, who will 
bring out immediately a report of the organization and proceed- 
ings of the Society at the meeting in Saratoga, Sept. 9-10, and a 
at on ‘ Studies in General History and Civilization. * The 

eadquarters of the Association are where the secretary is—at 
The officers are as fol- 


— Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

ows: President White, of Cornell, President ; Librarian Win- 

sor, of Harvard, and Prof. C. K. Adams, of the University of 

Michigan, Vice-Presidents ; Associate-Prof. H. B. Adams, of 

— Hopkins, Secretary ; C. W. Bowen, of The /ndependent, 
reasurer. 


—Charles Scribner’s Sons will soon publish the narrative of 


the Greely Reliet mrs by its commander, Captain Schley, 
and Prof. G. Russell Soley of the Navy Department, the cus- 
todian of the official records. The book is entitled ‘ The Rescue 
of Greely,’ and in its introductory portion reviews the sending 
out of his original expedition, and the two expeditions first sent 
in search of him—in the Neptune in 1882, and the Proteus and 
Yantic in 1883. The main narrative is then taken up, and the 
absorbing story of the relief is told ; the voyage ot the Thetis and 
Bear ; the race with. the whalers across Melville Bay, and the 
skilful management by which its dangers were escaped ; finally, 
the finding and rescue of the starving men. The volume will be 
illustrated from the series of admirable photographs made by the 
expedition—some of them among-the finest Arctic scenes ever 
reproduced. ass t 


Critic Number 55 


The Free Parliament 
[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 
QUESTIONS. 


No. 867.—I would like to get a book showing the manner of worship 
of ancient religions and beliefs. I can get plenty on their faiths. 
Larayetrte, Inp. 0. D. Jounson. 


No. 868.—1. Where and at what price can I purchase the works of D. 
Florence MeCarthy? 2 Also the Catalogue of the Boston Public Library. 
Does this latter give hints as to course of reading? 8. Who is author of 
drama of ‘Marie Antoinette,’ in which Ristori acted in Philadelphia lately ? 
4. Where can I find Stockton’s sketch of ‘How we Furnished Our House in 
Mary Annean Style?’ 

Mr. St. Josepx’s ACADEMY, PHILADELPHIA. 8.8. J. 


[1. We believe Mr. McCarthy’s publishers are Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 
of London. 2. Address the Librarian. Two of the Library’s class-lists, now 
out of print, may be said to have given ‘hints as to courses of reading.’ The 
Fiction list stated on its title-page that it had ‘notes for readers, intended to 
point out for parallel reading the historical sources of works of fiction,’ and 
the list of History, Biography, and Travel had‘ notes for readers under sub- 
ject references.’ 3. Giacometti. 4. Mr. Stockton, with his wife, Marian 
Stockton, once wrote a little book called ‘The Home,’ in which directions 
were given in regard to furnishing a house. This book is now entirely out 
of date, and its price-lists, with a good deal of its advice, have been rendered 
valueless by the lapse of time. Mr. Stockton also wrote a sketch called 
‘Our Fire-Screen,’ published, we don’t know how many years ago, in Sereb- 
ner’s Monthly, and recently republished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, in ‘ The 
Lady or the Tiger, and Other Stories.’ Thisis a burlesque of the ‘ Eastlake’ 
furnishing of a house. Our correspondent may refer to one of these.] 


No. 869.—Who is the author of the following? ‘The grave is but a 


covered bridge that leads from light to light through darkness.’ 
SHEFFIELD, Mass. W. W.A. 


No. 870.—Abouta stone (why is’nt that a more significant mensuration 
for Time’s burdens, than decades, or even scores?) of years after Edgar 
Poe’s death, a theological treatise was published in The Atlantic Monthly 
entitled ‘The Total Depravity of Inanimate Things.’ There is abundant and 
constantly recurring proof, in print and in oral tradition, that Dr. Holmes, 
Mrs. Stowe, Dr. Horace Bushnell, Gail Hamilton, and various others of lesser 
name, wrote that same article. Far be it from me to protest against such 
flattering unction. Butit is quite another thing when a gentle correspondent 
writes as follows: ‘ Did you notice, recently, in The Congregationalist’s New 
York correspondence a reference to an Essay by Edgar Poe on ‘“‘ The Moral 
Perversity of Things?’’ Aren’t you ashamed to steal from a poet?’ Yes; 
I draw the line there—/. ¢., at a dead poet, and particularly a dead poet whose 
fancy, while yet in the flesh, presaged such grewsome possibilities of ghost- 
ly functions afterward. Now for my question. Can you relieve my appre- 
hensions by declaring that you cannot point your omniscient finger toward 
any such Essay by Edgar Poe, and that ationalist’ s correspondent 
was probably feeling after that same old Atlantic article, which so many of 
us wrote long after Poe had found ‘ surcease of sorrow?’ 


New Haven, Conn. K. K. W. 


ANSWERS. 


No. 858.—The chapter on ‘Buddha,’ in ‘Travelsin Tartary and Thibet,’ 
by the Abbé Hue, will give the information required. 
New York Ciry. W. B.S. 


No. 860.—The poem is called ‘The Little People.’ The author is un- 
known. I have a copy of it in my scrap-book, which runs as follow : 


A dreary place would be this earth, 
Were there no little ple in it; 

The esd life would lose its mirth, 
Were there no children to begin it: 


No little forms, like buds to grow, 

And make the admiring heart surrender, 
No little hands on breast and brow, 

To keep the thrilling love-chords tender. 


The sterner souls would grow more stern, 
Unfeeling nature more inhuman ; 

And man to stoic coldness turn, 
And woman would be lese than woman. 


Life’s song, indeed, would lose its charm, 
Were there no babies to begin it 
A doleful place this world would be, 
Were there no little people in it. 
Bosrox, Mass. L. F. 8. B. 
No. 860.—The lines quoted occur in the introduction to ‘Child Life,’ a 
collection of poems edited by Mr. Whittier and published by Osgood & Co. 


Battimore, Mp. ° E, Giiman. 


Amelia B. Welby, of Ken- 


No. 866.—The lines are from ‘ Musings,’ by 
i published by the Appletons. 


tucky, and may be found in ‘Poems by Amelia, 
The last word in the fifth line should be ‘ face.’ 


Hartrorp Couecs, Pa. - . eh 4 


‘ 








